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FOR THE LADIES’ LITERARY CABINET. 


ON THE NEW YEAR. 

Time, with rapid pace, has brought us 
to the commencement of another year. On 
this day, reflections of no ordinary nature 
present themselves. We have taken a long, 
a last adieu of the year that has passed; 
it has gone to join itseff to the others that 
have preceded it. With it, it has carried 
our virtues and our vices. We enter upon 
the new year with melancholy sensations. 
Like a person destined to the performance 
of a long and tedious voyage, who knows 
not when (if ever) he shall return; so we 
enter upon the new year. It is to us the 
commencement of another period of ex- 
istence; it tells us that another year of our 
life has gone to return no more for ever; 
that a portion of our destined existence is 
finished, and that we are one year nearer 
toour end! Whether it has been spent as 
it ought to have been, is now too late to 
rectify—it is registered above. If passed 
correctly, to us it will be a year of honour; 
if not, a year of disgrace. 

On this day, we should seriously reflect 
on the year that is finished. We look 
around us, and perceive nature divested of 
all its beauty, fragrance, and delight. No 




























longer are we gratified by the harmonious 
sounds of birds; m0 landscape affords us 
pleasure; no s breeze courts our ate 
tention. Sterms reigns ;—spring, sum- 
: > an oto, “have passed by; we 


schec the winter of the year. The 
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| spring shine forth with redoubled splendour, 
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and convey to us lessons of useful instruc- |! 
tion. Each season has its pleasures and 
its pains; each commences the new year 
with different sensations. Childhood, youth, 
manhood, and age, each affords instruction. 
The summer has passed, the autumn has 
succeeded, and winter reigns. Like the 
last period of mortality, it tells us time 
must have its end: it exhorts us to the 
performance of our duty, the proper em- 
ployment of our time; it is the season of 
all others, best calculated to fill the mind 
with serious reflections. A few fleeting 
weeks, and it will disappear: again will 





and charm us by its approach. Nature, 
‘again clad with all its beauty, will cheer 
and revive us. Not so with life. Man 
dies, and is forgotten ; Ais spring once 
| past, for him “ no sun again shall light his 
eyes.” What though he has ever abounded 
with the fruits of virtue and godliness—she 
now withers like a blasted fig-tree. As the 
\leaf of the autumn which falls and dies, 
he seems to have gone for ever. But, no;— 
glorious, thrice glorious hope! Though 
departed from this world, he has 
an immortal inhabitant of another. 
ed and supported by religion, for 


victorious. His winter indeed has passed ; 
‘his destined course on earth has been com- 
| pleted. But an everlasting spring awaits 
his coming; when, joining, the innumera- 
ble choir of those who have preceded him, 
he can with rapture and exultation exclaim, 
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“QO grave, where is thy victory ? O death, 
| where is thy sting ?” 

In casting a retrospective glance over the 
year that has passed, we recall its pleasures 
and its pains, and the various occurrences 
with which it has been distinguished. If} 
we have been called to sustain the loss of 


friends, it ig with melancholy reflections 
that we ; year. The old year has 
passed—it fa carried with it many of our 


companions and our friends; ‘they have 
ceased—they have gone before us. When 
we shall be summoned to foliow them, we 
know not; but it is our duty always to be 





tomb is stripped of all its terrors; light 
breaks through its dark passages, and Death, 
deprived of all his stings, has ceased to be 
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| guarding against danger and against foes, 
|we should be also watching, so that when 
our destined haven appears in view, we 
may be found prepared to enter. 
On commencing the new year, we should 
look back and survey the-destructive course 
of Time; before his approach all fall pros- 
‘trate. The effusions of man, the produc- 
tions of art, the noblest monuments of 
genius, crumble, “ fade, decay, and disap- 
pear.” Society resists not its attacks; gene- 
ration succeeds generation, and ages follow 
ages to the tomb—“ nothing is permanent.”’ 
| Transient as the cloud on which the suv- 
beam of the morning played, has been the 
glory of the preceding age, nor will that 
| of the present, or of the following, be more 
| abiding.” 





| « Incessant rapid roll the wheeis of time, 


Year after year in swift succession speeds ; 
How short man’s race from infancy to prime, 
To prime how quick decrepit age succeeds. 
God kindly gave, in fair creation’s plan, 
Appropriate charms to every season, clime— 
The circling year, similitude of man, 
Discloses fair a list of truths sublime. 
Spring's tender charms man's early morn portraye, 
Summer displays his bright meridian bloom ; 
Autumn informs him of his swift decay, 
Cold Winter's index points him to the tomb.” 


| 


On commencing the new year, it is not 
only our duty but our privilege to offer up 
our grateful praises to our Preserver, Ben- 
efactor, and our Friend ; to thank him for 
all the comforts of life that we enjoy, for 
all the blessings we have received during 
the past year, and that our lives have been 
spared to the commencement of another. 
We should enter upon the new year with a 
determination to spend it with more im- 
provement, than the one which it has suc- 
ceeded. Soon, and it will disappear; again 
another and another will follow it; the hear; 
which now beats high with hope and exe 
pectation, will soon cease to vibrate ; the 
pulse which now beats will beat no more ; 
the blood which now flows in pure and 
rapid currents, will cease to flow for ever; » 
and the tongue which now speaks, and thé” 
voice, whose eloquence and sweetness now 
inspire, will soon be lost in silence. Thou 
who reignest over the universe, who com- 
mandest the tempestand the whirl-wind,who 














ready. Like the careful pilot at his watch, 





diffusest life and happiness, who speakest and 
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all obey, grant that we may so pass through 
things terrestrial, that when.this life shall 
pass away, and oul ons shall open 
to the sight of our departing spirits, sup- 
animated by virtue, and 
e consciousness of a well 
: we may be received with the 

* well done, good and faithful servant, enter 
thou into the joy of thy Lord.” 

“« Wide as the world is thy command, 

Vast as eternity thy love ; 
Firm as a rock thy truth shall stand, 


Though rolling years should cease to move.” 
CLARENCE. 






Vew- York, Jan. 1, 1820. 





FOR THE LADIES’ LITERARY CABINET. 


THE TRIFLER, No. V. 


+ Real beauty needs no ornament.” For 
When partially dress’d, ‘tis dress’d the most. 


I do not assert roundly, that Thompson 
says all this; but I am impressed with the 
idea, that had he lived in these days, he 
might have said so, or worse. I am con- 
vinced, and believe it to be as great a truth 
as any in Euclid, that our great-great- 
grand-mothers, when in their bloom, were 
perfectly satisfied that their bosoms were 
much cooler, even when the mercury stood 
at 88°, when clad in such a manner, as to 
completely prevent their pretty poitrines 
from being met by the scorching rays of a 

sun. Their hoops, too, were a 
_ great and useful addition to their gowns; 
and answered more purposes than one. 
Did an officious young fellow endeavour to 
show more attention than was absolutely 
necessary? The horizontal hoop kept him 
at a properdistance. Did the winds blow? 
The faithful hoop was seen to do its duty, 
by preserving its owmequilibration, and its 
mistress’ gown ina graceful perpendicular ; 
so that no improper exposure of pretty 
ank—I would sayy pretty feet, could pos- 
sibly take place. Alas! thooght I, how 
different from those of the last century, 
are the opinions of ionable world, 
of the present day, ing the truth 
of those lines of one of aoe poets 
of any age or clime : 


; ssa odiensore wes terttbsasl Svieibeltael sales ple, 
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he really was apprehensive, if the weather 
should continue moderate until spring, 
that the very old fashioned paradisical dress 
worn by Mistress Adam, some thousand 
years ago, would be allthe ton. I only 
smiled at such an original idea, and passed 
on. Facts speak louder than words; a 
saying which has, probably, been reitera- 
ted about as many times as there are 
stars in the firmament; but it is a fact, 
that what was heresy in the ancient, is or- 
thodoxy in the present school of fashion ; 
and that this is an age of inquiries and ex- 
periments. The belles of the last century 
believed whatever their mothers taught 
them, without ever asking any other de- 
monstration from them, than their bare 
word, which was altogether sufficient. The 


proposition, “ that it was quite as cool, and | 


sometimes cooler,to be moderately clothed,” 
was believed to be an almost self-evident 
truth. Butalas! how changed the scene— 
how reversed, put back, grown obsolete, 
the good old principles of our ought-to-be 
honoured ancestors! Many of our belles 
are so heretical, as to disbelieve several of 
the wise maxims of times of yore; and 
are led astray with the impression, that 
they are much more comfortable in a par- 
tial dress and short clothes. How far this 
modern fashionable dogma way rise and 
spread, time alone can determine. O ye 
jan sylphs! O ye “ bright militia of 
er sky,” preserve, I beseech you, 
my fair ones from danger. Let no rude 
attacks be made, nor even premeditated, 
against their unsullied reputations ! 


—————— 
FOR THE LADIES’ LITERARY CABINET. 


EVENING AMUSEMENTS. 


Let iaurels, drench’d in pure Parnassian dews, 

Reward his memory—dear to every Muse ! 

Who witb a courage of unshaken root, 

Tn honour’s field advancing his firm foot, 

Plants it upon the line that justice draws ; 

And will prevail, or perish in her cause! 
CowPEr. 


The annals of Rome, a short period be- 
fore the termination of the office of Con- 
sulship, and the usurpation of Cesar, pre- 















sents such spectacles of har depravity 
in the breasts of its own son the mind 
shudders. at the retrospecti d would 
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under the sounding title of Freedom, was 
admirably adapted to the execution of des- 
perate deeds. The very foundation of 
Rome was shaken by the convulsive rage 
of party spirit; the factions between the 
Patricians and Plebeians were carried to 

a most destructive length; the very being 
of the Commonwealth—its constitution— 
without the strict execution of which tenets, 
society cannot exist, was either disregarded 
or perverted by false means; a spirit of 
licentiousness had put to shame honour and 
integrity ; the dagger of the assassin lurked 
in the dark—its blade was spotted with 
bluod—justice could no. where be found: 
it was lost amidst the general corruption. 
It was at this peried, the guardian deity 
of Rome appeared in the person of her 
Cicero; who, armed with the dignity and 
majesty of a patriot, and clothed with the 
power of a consul, strove with the greatest 
might, crushed the serpent and his brood 
with one ‘powerful blow, dispersed the 
clouds which blackened the horizon, bade 
Justice suspend the scales, and once again 
resume her august station in the tribunals 
of his country. Well did he deserve the 
illustrious appellation of “ Father of his 
Country”—and ali that act for the truest 
interests of that land which has protected 
their infancy, merit the reward of their 
country, and the approbation of all honour- 
able men. It is, when recurring to the age 
of Cicero, that a warm wish is added to 
duty, to engage in every pursuit, and act up- 
on every plan which tends to our country’s 
good. And it behoves us to regard the 
national weal as one of the great ends of 
our existence; we ought to consider what- 
ever may advance the splendour of its cha- 
racter, its dignity, its respectability, in the 
view of foreign nations, as we would our 
private eminence or private advantage. It 
is our necessary duty, springing from the 
tie of gratitude and the bond of affection, 
to subdue immediate propensities, when 
they oppose the advantage of our land— 
to be guided by those rules and regulations, 
or in one word, that constitution, which 
has shielded us from violence, when una- 
ble to protect ourselves, and has acted to- 
wards us the parts of a parent and a friend. 
Each state acknowledges, in its annals, men 
who have earned the freshest wreaths in 


~~ willingly entomb in a nameless grave, all |} whatever department*the council of the 
A queer old kind of | Ui ac! record of the facts. The period when the || nation called them to undertakes and it is 
mine, a bachelor, whi z ow daring, but terrible genius of a Cataline, |ia useful and delightful task te al) the 






‘coming out of chureh the other 


conceived the desolation of his country, || memory of those men who have devoted 
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was fixed upon for the conference. Cardi-| 


courtiers of France, that the plain, where- 


‘ties of fourteen imperial cities. 
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their activity, their courage and talents, | 
from the ardency of pure affection, to the | 
establishing of the dignity, and promoting 
the advantage of their native land. In the 
continuation of this subject, we shall enter 
more fully upon the duties we owe to our 
country,- and proceed to show that no 
cause, however severe and unjust, should, 


jaduce us to rebel against its prosperity. 


THE FIELD OF THE CLOTH OF GOLD. 


This appellation was derived from the 
following circumstance : It is well known | 
that Charles V. of Spain, aud Francis I. 
of France, were competitors for the Em- 
pire of Germany. Francis, wishing to’ 
engage Henry VIII. of England, who was | 
the most powerful sovereign of the age, in. 





LADIES? 





his interest, invited him to a conference. | 
This invitation was accepted by Heury, and r 
an open plain, between Gusnes and Andres, | 
| 
ual Wolsey, of whose talents, ambition, | 
and love of magnificence, so much men-| 


tion is recorded in history, managed the | and the most flowery oration contain little 
retinue of the king of England. 
this occasion, as well as all others, he | question will, doubtless, have weight with | ed and displeased, when, in opposition to 
made so sumptuous a display, and was | the ladies ; nd | in respect to them, I must | the arguments so persuasively advanced by 


And on, 


} . . 
of sterling merit. 
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FOR THE LADIES’ LITERARY CABINET. 


DEBATES FOR THE LADIES, 
{ 


Query.— What qualification in a female | 
is most desirable with the view to being 
happy in the married state ? 


Our society having assembled at the time 
appointed, and the Ladies accommodated 
to their satisfaction, Mr. Meanwell took 
the chair, and thus addressed the assembly : 

Ladies and Gentlemen: The question 
before us, while it affords ample scope for 
the display of your oratorical abilities, 
must nevertheless be considered in a serious 
point of view, as it may influence us more 
or less in that important choice which we 
shall make for life. I trust, therefore, that 
| you will not decide hastily on any proposi- 
tion, or suffer the graces of elocution to}: 
bias your judgment. Let no member be 
discouraged because he may not possess | 
the talents, as a former speaker; as good 
sense may be delivered in plain language, 





The decision of this | 


imitated to so splendid an extent by the) presume to remind you of the rules and) 


on the meeting took place, derived the | 
name of “ The Field of the Cloth of Gold.” | 


ORIGIN OF THE WORD PROTESTANTS. 


During the reign of Charles V. of Spain, i 
Emperor of Germany, the tenets of Lu- || 
ther were so extensively circulated, and his | 
principles so widely embraced, that Charles || 1 
ordered a diet of the German Empire to) 
be Ireld at Spire, for the purpose of dis- 
cussing the subject of religion. In conse- 
quence of the resolutions of this assembly, 
a former decree, forbidding the promulga- 
tion of Luther’s doctrines, was confirmed 
against so unreasonable a decree, how- 
ever, a protestation was issued by the 
“Electa of Saxony,” “ ‘The Landgrave of 
Hesse,” “ The Duke of Lunenburgh,” 
“The Prince of Anhalt,” and the depu- 
From the 
declaration of which protest, they were 
called Protestants; a term henceforth ap- 
plied to all dissenters from the Charch of 
Rome. 






——————————————————— 





Almost all of us make ourselves unhap- 


of existence, nothing to sweeten life, peevish 
remonstrances at being “ buried alive,” and 
reproaches “ that he is ashamed of his 
wife; that he thinks every other woman 
preferable ;” and a thousand such com- 
plaints, which tend only to make his state. 
more miserable than can be imagined. On 
the other hand, behold a woman graceful 
and accomplished ; she is an ornament to 
society ; her husband’s eyes are fixed on 
her with triumphant rapture; he sees no 
other, hears no other, will hardly admit of 
superior excellence in any other : his friends 





envy him, his children look up to their 


|, mother with admiration and love; and by 


| their own fireside, the talents of his adored 
wife supply the absence of every othe: 


amusement, 


| Mr. Cavil rose : The animated language 


which my friend, who spoke last, used, 
makes me almost apprehensive that what 
[ have to offer will lose, in a great measure, 
its proper influence on the auditors, as the 
subject is, in itself, cold, and admits not o1 
such glowing colours. ‘The junior part of 
the company will, ne doubt, look astonish- 


Mr. Younghusband, I presume to mention 


regulations to which you have each wil- prudence, under which head I comprise 


lingly subscribed. 


industry and economy. The accomplish- 


Mr. Younghusband rose : Being the only | ments which have been already so highly 
married member of this society, I take! , praised, I am well aware must, in a great 


the argument going. 


every prospect of conjugal felicity ; it is | 
true, I cannot speak from long experience ; 
and I may be accused of partiality, when 
I give my voice in support of accomplish- 
ments. I do not mean the mere accom- 
plishments of an automaton, but such as 
are improved by a well-informed mind ; 
nor will J confine myself to the pleasures 
which are, by those means, afforded ; but 
point. out the inconveniences and mortifi-|| 
cations to which the absence of such en-} 
dowments too often leads. If thrown into 
polished society, an ignorant and unedu- 
cated woman must ever bring a blush upon 
the cheek of her husband—odious compa- 
rison sh is eyes and ears ; odious, be- 
cause he himself shut out from society 
by the aukwardness and ignorance of his 
wife, or admitted only to be made the butt 
of ridicule. Should he, disdaining opinions, 
resolve to bury himself in obscurity, what 





py by too much forecast. 


horrors await him! a tedious monotony 


| upon me to open the debate, merely to set | measure, tend to the suppression of these 
I have lately mar-| amiable qualities ; but if we would be wil- 
ried a most engaging woman, and haye! jing to substitute the useful for the agree- 


“able, I should not despair of making my 
proposition good. Itis, doubtless, a great 
gratification to a man’s vanity, to see his 
wife courted and admired, and to have his 
own fireside rendered cheerful and amusing 
by her; but he is, atthe same time, aware 
of the dangers to which these accomplish- 
| ments expose her, and the endless extrava- 
| gance to which they must inevitably lead. 
Few accomplished women, but love to dis- 
play their acquisitions; and consequently 
company, if visited abroad, must be visi- 
| ted at home ; dissipation, to the injury of 
health and fortune, must ensue; music, 
dancing, drawing, are each expensive in 
the pursuit, and a woman excelling in, and 
partial to such employments, has seldom 


cupations. I need not.take up your time 
with a detail of the probable consequence— 
it is but already too generally known, Let 











;me now contrast this pictve with that 


much leisure or inclination for domestic oc- - 











































oo evmny be fully equal to the task we have 
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which occupies my mind. [I behold a 
woman careful of her husband’s interest in 
every particular ; frugal without parsimo- 
ny, prudent and st in her deportment, 
industrious" ly, making her hus- 
band’s ha e palace of neatness and 
* comfort ; regulating the expenses of her 
family with strictest economy, and laying 
up for him stores against a rainy day, when 
they may retire from the toils of business 
with a happy independence. Such a wo- 
man must secure felicity to her husband, 
and in the words of king Solomon, “ her 
children shall rise up and call hex blessed.” 
[To be Continued.] 











FOR THE LADIES’ LITERARY CABINET. 
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THE MISCELLANIST. 


To raise expectation by great promises 
of what we intend to perform, is an act 
» highly improdent. For although our pow- 


; undertaken, yet failures will, in spite of our 
titmost exertions, sometimes unavoidably 
happen. Success does not always attend 
«ability ; nor do they always conquer, who 
believe they can. Well aware of the dif- 
‘ficulties he may encounter, yet not discon- 
¢erted by the anticipation, or deterred from 
proceeding by reflecting on the possibility 
of mischance, the Miscellanist will pick 
up matter wherever he may chance to see 

_ it, and catch at the objects which may 
casually present themselves to his wander- 
ing search: From the title, the reader 
must naturally expect to be presented with 

a variety of objects. But though irregular 
in his course, and uncertain in his direc- 
tion, the Miscellanist will venture to as- 
sure those who may condescend to observe 
his progress, that nothing shall 
employ his attention but such things as are 
conducive to amusement, and productive 
of utility. To “ shoot folly as it flies,” is 
the province of a noble soul; and he has 
Be og Ate eat good to} 
umanity takes pride in exert- 

pe mgm and he who pur- 
sues it, will never fail reaping his reward. 
It is a task worthy of the philosopher, the 
philanthropist, and the scholar; and al- 
though the Miscellanist moves in neither of 
these spheres, yet hig ‘humble mite may 











add something to the general stock—and if 
so, the reflection being useful in his day, 
will have a ¢ influence on His mind, 


| 


| 


when the eve of life shall have dissipated 
his morning sun, and overshadowed his 
noon-tide ray. 


a 


TO MARY. 


My pen's employ'd, dear girl, to write to you, 
Whose image Fancy ushers into view ; 
But if the Muse do not inspire the strain, 
The task is tedious, and the labour vain. 
Blame not the Poct when she will not sing, 
For she, like you, is an inconstant thing ; 
With sweetest smiles she now affords delight, 
And stands a goddess all confest to sight ; 
Now makes the verse in softer numbers flow, 
Inspires the bosom with poetic glow ; 

But soon she flies before the numbers close, 

' And leaves the Poet o’er his lines to doze. 


Thus have I seen thee, Mary, sometimes gay, 
And breathing sweetness like the rose in May ; 
The smiles that wanton’d o’er thy lovely face, 
To beauty gave a more enchanting grace, 

And caus’d the swain who boldly ventur’d nigh, 
To heave, unheard, th’ involuntary sigh. 

A single look—and who can help admiire? 

But look again—quick vanishes desire— 

A sudden frown obscures thy brilliant eye, 

As sudden tempests darken April sky. 


My dearest girl, when’er you feel inclin’d, 

To knit your brows, and vex your little mind ; 

Pray take your glass—perhaps youmay be vain— 

Look at that face, and you'll ne’er frown again. 

This sure is candid, and I only tell 

My lovely Mary when she don't do well; 

Lest some malignant pen should scandal fling, 
And your plain feelings too severely sting. 

MISCELLANIST. 
Se eee 
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LEISURE HOURS, No. I. 


The natural disposition, of almogt every 
person, is to find happiness as they move 
through life, the pleasures of which are so 
beautiful, and of so short a duration, that 
they can hardly enjoy them, before they 
are gone. 

There is nothing which persons generally 
| form so incorrect an idea of, as happiness. 
They suppose, that to taste of the enjoy- 
ments of life, they must be in the midst of 
fashion and amusements, and court plea- 
sure on the “ light fantastic toe,”—this is 
inconsistently called, sipping the sweets of 
life, from “ plessure’s sparkling bowl.” 

The only retreat for happiness is soli- 
tude, where, divested of all Ise glare 
which “gleams but to allufey’ we can 
throw-off every vagrant thought, and che- 
rish the purest affections of the soul. We 
can there look into the recesses of the heart, 
and find existing only an ideal affection for 
the vanities of the world. The first and 


| 
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most necessary step towards enjoyment, is 
to be happy within rag es. “ Content. 
ment needs but little ;” those who cannot 
feel themselves contented when undisturbed 
by the clamour of high life, would not tee] 
themselves more so, though they should 
bask in pleasure’s brightest beam. 

Is it all the trifling pleasures that the 
world is capable of bestowing, which gives 
one hour of tranquil happiness to the mind } 
Is it every enjoyment which we can possi- 
bly imagine, that can give us one moment’s 
consolation in the trying hour of our disso- 
lution ? 

It is not possible that we can expect to 
be perfectly happy in this life; nor is it 
living completely secluded from all society, 
that makes us feel more contented. There 
must bea certain sunshine within the breast, 
which no cloud of fate, however dark it 
may appear, can wholly hide its genial 
light. ‘The married man who is blest with 
the soft endearing smile, and affectionate 
look from— 


“ Heaven's last best gift to man,” 


a kind wife—and whose image he sees re- 
flected in each softened feature of his child, 
feels himself far more happy than the de. 
votee of worldly pleasures, who conceives 
himself lost, if he is deprived of visiting a 
fashionable assembly, of attending a fa- 
vourite club, of seeing a new play, or of 
admiring some foreign novelty, which the 
hand-bills of the day have announced. 

The man who feels contented within 
himself, though the seemingly pitiless storm 
of fate, should beat against him, still he 
can, with a pleasing satisfaction, recollect 
that “ our God, in the midst of punishment 
has remembered mercy ;” and though he 
should be “ bereft almost of every stay, 
save innocence and heaven,” if.he will 
look up to Him with the same confidence 
that a child looks up to its earthly parent, 
all his “darkness and distress will vanish 
like the mist of the dawn before the solar 
ray,” and he may exclaim with Ossian, that 
“there is a joy even in grief, when peace 
dwells in the breasts of the sad.” 


Flatbush, (L. I.) ROLLA. 


—_——_— 


Man is only weak by the disproportion 
there is between what he can, and what 
he is. willing to do: the only way he has 
to increase his strength, is to retrench many 





of his desires. 
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FOR THE LADIES’ LITERARY CABINET. 

Whoever takes a view of the history of 
America, must be wrapt in wonder and 
astonishment at her rise and progress. Here, 
where formerly were vast and extensive 
forests, stately cities now raise their heads ; 
here, where nothing was heard but the 
war-whoop of the savage, and the yell of 
wild beasts, is now heard the noise and 
bustle of mechanics; here, where religion 
was forgotten, temples are raised to the | 
service of Almighty God, loud hosannas 
ascend to the skies, and societies are form- 
ed for the propagation of the Gospel. Hap- 


|} 
\} 


} 





py people whose “ God is the Lord.” Here, 
where formerly floated the fragile bark of 
the savage, commerce now spreads her | 
sails; here the foreigner finds that liberty, 
which his country denies ; here are no in-| 
quisitions, (whiclt still disgrace some of 
the nations of Europe,) the people being 
left to their own free will concerning reli- | 
gion. Happy country! where Liberty | 








was universally practised. 
have chosen seems to be misunderstood by 
many, and its meaning narrowed and per- 
verted by not a few. 

Stealing, according to some, is the clan- 
destine purloining of property from its law- 
ful owner, by the skulking cowardly thief, | 
and appropriating it to himself. This is | 
no doubt a correct definition as far as it) 
goes; but the design and scope of the com- 
mandment is much more extensive, and | 
includes in it all violations of moral hones- | 
ty. Every man, from the highest magis- 
trate to the pettiest clerk, who is guilty of 
extortion, bribery, or breach of trust, who 
does not well anc truly discharge the trust 
reposed in him, is guilty of stealing. 

Every man who over-reaches his neigh- 
bour, who deceives him in weight or mea- 
sure, or who sells him an article for what 
it is not, is guilty of stealing. 

Every man who contracts a debt with 
the inteution not to pay it, and who, hold-| 
ing the property of others, or fraudulently + 








spreads her spangled banners, and people | transfers his own, with a view to take shel-_ 
from all quarters flock under them to enjoy |ter behind a bankrupt law, is guilty of 


her blessings.. But while I thus praise the 
country, a tribute of respect is due to those | 
who fought and died for her independence ; | 
although they rest in their graves, yet their) 
names will be remembered by every Ame- 
rican as long as time shall last. Happy | 
spirits, may this happy country ever pre- ||t 
serve unsullied and untarnished that inde-| 
pendence for which you have bled and. 

died. 
New-York, Dec. 14th, 1919. THOMAS. 
ne 
“ THOU SHALT NOT STEAL!” 


; | 


This is one of theten commandments, 
promulgated amidst thunderings and light- 
nings on Sinai’s mount, and written on ta- 
bles of stone by Jehovah himself; and our 
Saviour has declared, that until heaven and 
earth pass away, not a jot or tittle shall be 
taken from the Jaw till all be fulfilled. The 
Decalogue is therefore as binding on Chris- 
tians, as it was on those to whom it was 


originally addressed. - Moses, the man of| 


God, in all his writings and orations, but 
more particularly in his last farewell ad- 
dress, strongly urges the children of Israel 
to keep these holy commandments, and to 
teach them diligently to their children, and 


their children’s children, through all gene- 


rations. Happy would it be for mankind 


ae 


| stealing. 


Lastly, whoever by falsehood or fraud | 
causes his neighbour to sustain a loss, 


either in his property or reputation, is guilty 


of stealing. 

The amount does not alter the nature of | 
the offence, the principle and the motive, 
are every thing. ‘The boy who begins by 
stealing an apple, has as effectually shook 
off the moral restraint as he who robs on! 
the-largest scale. How diligent then ought 
parents and masters to be, to teach chil- 
dren and servants their duty, and to eradi- 
cate with the caustic of wholesome correc- 
tion, the first appearance of this mean and 
detestful vice.—Baltimore Morning Chro- 
nicle. 


— 
ANCIENT CITY DISCOVERED. 


In the year 1772 excavations were made, 
by order of the French government, in the 
small hill of Chatelet in Champagne, on 
the site of a Roman town destroyed in the 
war of Attila, but preserved in part by be- 
ing covered with earth. Many of the cu- 
rious articles there found are preserved in 
Paris in the house of Abbe Tersan, a vete- 
ran of fourscore, who is occupied in getting 
engravings from them for general circula- 








in our day, if the same zeal and diligence 











The motto I || presents some interesting details respecting 


this excavation, ‘The remains of about 90 

houses, 8 small crypts or subterranean cha- 

pels, with a number of cellars, cisterns, and 

wells, were discovered. The streets, which 

were regularly paved, and quite straight, 

were only from 15 to 20 feet in width :-the 

pavement, where the stones were uneven, 

was cemented with river pebbles, or gravel. 

The houses were oblong, and were founded 

on a bed of stones bound together with 

lime. Qnly the better house hadcrypts, 

which were all nearly of one form, some 

only 7 feet by 8; others 9 by 15; the de- 

scent to them was by stone stairs, and the 

light was admitted by two openings. The 

cisterns were in diameter from 6 to 8 feet; 

in depth 15 to 18. Some circular openings, 

resembling wells, but probably drains (as 

there are no springs in the hill) were found ; 

fragments of beautiful pottery were found 

in them, thrown in, as is supposed, by the 

slaves, to conceal their awkwardness from 

_ their masters. Water-pipes made of wood, 
some of them bound with iron, were found ; 
also medals, fragments of statues, goblets, 
'| spoons of various shapes—some oval, others 
circular ; lamps, rings, pins, amulets, weigh- 
ing scales, surgical instruments, locks and 
keys. The keys were some of copper, some 
iron, the smaller on rings, and many of 
them like those now in use. Wheels, nails, 
dishes, knives, and scissors, were likewise 
found; also many pieces of iron which had 
escaped decay by being covered with hard 
lime; likewise pieces of bone, and styli 
for writing on wax tables, of from three to 
four inches in length. Many fragments of 
glass were collected, and of a quality which 
showed that the manufacture was by no 
means in a state of infancy.—Gent. Mag. 
June, 1819. 
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THE SUREST INDEPENDENCE, 


The following anecdote used to be told by George 
I. at the time of relaxation from business, and 
unbendiug from regal concerns :— 


About the year 1615, there was a no- 
bleman in Germany, whose daughter was 
courted by a young lord. When he had 


made such progress in the affair, as is usual, 
by the interposition of friends, the old lord 
had a conference with him, and asked him 
how he intended, if he married his daugh- 
ter, to maintain her? He answered, equal 








tion. An official report by M. Grignian, 


ito her quality. 


To which the father re- 
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_ had nothing more secure than land where- 


and it is from this young German lord the 
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plied, that was no answer to hig question. 
He dedired again to know what he had to 
maintain her with? To which the young 
lord then answered; he hoped that was no 
question, heritance was as public 
as his he old lord owned his pos- 
~~ “gessions to - great, but still asked if he 


with to maintain his daughter? The ques- 
tion was strange, but ended in this, that 
the father of the young lady gave his posi- 
tive resolve never to marry his daughter, 
although his heir, and who would have two 
such great estates, but to a man who had a 
Manvat Trap, by which he might subsist, 
if reduced to extremities. 

The young lord was master of none at 
present; but, rather than lose his mistress, 
he requested only a year’s time, in which 
he promised to acquire one ; in order to do 
which, he got a basket-maker, the most 
ingenious he could meet with, and in six 





months became master of his trade of bas- | avowed himself the author, stating, at the 


ket-making, with greater improvements | 





have seen in his hat odes his ‘ise ease ;—* 1 1 
was much amused and delighted by the 
georgeous decorations of human life, until 
I passed behind the scenes and noticed the 
clumsy apparatus.” 

Mr. Dennie was eminently felicitous in 
his quotations ; he was once relating to a 
friend, that some literary gentlemen had | 
arisen in Boston, with whom he was une | 
acquainted, he exclaimed with a sigh, that) 
“ they knew not Joseph.” | 

An English scribbler, who lived in Lon- | 
don one whole season by publishing the | 
numbers of the Lay Preacher in a volume, | 
came over to this country in circumstances | 
of great indigence, and informed Mr. Den-_ 
nie of the mode in which he had formerly | 
gained his subsistence, which so delighted 
him, that he made the author a present of | 
twenty dollars. Shortly after, a most atro- | 
cious libel appeared against Mr. Dennie, 
and the same man waited on Mr. Dennie, 








same time, that he harboured no resent-| 
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a large coronet on his head. The boys 
are all armed with bows and arro 
having formed themselves into irs Nowy 
their king walks down the middle, and seats 
himself in the chair of state. He is sup- 
posed to personate Montezuma, who, og 
receiving a letter from the Cortiz, demand. 
ing the unconditional surrender of his person 
and treasures, is so irritated and displeased, 
as to cause him to tear the letter in pieces, 
before his body guard, and having imparted 
to them its contents, demands of them, if 
they are willing to die in their Inca’s a. 
fence. Their answer is an instantaneous 
prostration of themselves at the feet of their 
monarch, in token of their firm resolution 
to defend him to the last extremity, and 
die in his cause. They then on a suddeg 
rise, and having strung their bows, show 
their readiness for immediate defence. The 
piece then concludes, and dancing recom- 
mences. The pole dance in general closes 
the diversion of the afternoon; a dance 
so called from the production of a pole 


than — his teacher himself; and, as a|) ment against him, but that as ke held a | about ten feet high, and about four feet 


of his ingenuity and extraordinary 
in so short a time, he brought 
i peaee indy a opecience of workman- 


Ii: ot Ste qu: gerfirmcece, bing 0 


white twig basket, which, for many years ! 
after, became a general fashion among the |: 


ladies, by the name of dressing-baskets, 
‘brought to England from Germany and 
‘Holland. To complete the sine.larity of 
~ this relation, it happened, some years after 
this nobleman’s marriage, that lie and his 
father-in-law, sharing the misfortunes of 
the wars of the palitinate, were drove naked 
out of their estates, and in Holland, for 
some years, did this young lord maintain 
both his father-in-law and his own family, 
by making baskets of white twigs to such 
nnparalleled'excellence as 


as none could attain; 


Hollanders derive those curiosities of twig 
work that ‘are still made in the-United Pro- 
vinces. 


RAE. ~ers 
‘Fray the Baltimore Morning Chronicle. 


Sores OF THE LATE JOS. DENMIE. 


‘character so high in the literary world, the | 





Mr. Dennie was remarkable for penning 
down any brilliant metaphor which pleased 
his imagination, on a small slip of paper, 
and preserving those slips in his hat, until 
he had leisure to incorporate them in an 
essay. One of these we remember to 





writer was compelled, from necessity, to | 
aim his shaft at such a target. This com-/ 
pliment so pleased Mr. Dennie, that he | 
made the writer a present of twenty dob. 


lars more. 


A Enna 
| 
THE SOUTH AMERICAN INDIAN DANCE. 





From Col. Hippesley’s Narrative of a Voyage to | 


the Oronoco and Apure, just published. | 

| 

The Indian dance is not only amusing | 
but scientific: it would create wonder and | 
applause on any stage in Europe. The i 
leader is styled their chief, or Indian king, | 
to whom the others pay implicit obedience. | 
The chief, and twelve Indian lads, from. 
twelve to fifteen years of age, are dressed | 
in the costume of the country, viz. a short | 
petticoat tied round the waist, and deco-| 
rated with various coloured feathers, com-! 
pose the whole of the body dress ; the pet-| 
ticoat extends almost to the kuee, and is’ 
very tastefully ornamented ; round the head | 
a coronet of coloured paper, decorated | 
with plames of feathers, is displayed, and 
the long twisted black hair gid@ a finished 
appearance to the whole. The chief alone 
wears-a mantle, adorned with pieces of | 
scarlet cloth, gracefully thrown over his 
shoulders; and, with a sort of sceptre in 
his hand, commands the whole. He wears 








five inches in circumference. 
is a round ball or trunk, immediately un- 


At the head 


der which are fastened twelve different 
coloured and various striped pieces of 
French tape, about half an inch broad, 
and about twelve feet each piece in length. 


| The pole being kept perpendicularly sup- 


ported, each Indian lad lays hold of a line 


‘of tape, which is drawn to its full length, 


the whole forming a large circle around the 


| pole, one regularly covering his companion 
’ : 7 § 


in front. At a signal from the chief, the 
music strikes up a favourite tune, and the 
circle becomes in motion, half of the per- 
formers facing to the right about: on the 
second signal each steps off, and meeting 
the others, they pass on in succession right 
and left, and so continue until the twelves 
lines of tape are entwined in checked order 
from the top to the bottom of the pole ;-and 
so regular is the appearance, that it would 
be difficult to find a flaw or mistake, A 
halt, for the moment takes place, aud the 
same process is again renewed to unwind 
the tape, which is as regularly completed 
as before, by inverting the dance and lead- | 
ing from left to right. It is not only grace- 
ful, but the movements of the whole are in 
step and time tothe various cadences which 
the instrument produces. At the various 


| periods [ saw this performance, the instru- 
ment was a violin, aud the tune a 
french waltz. 


favourite 
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POETRY. 





FOR THE LADIES’ LITERARY CABINET. 


TO MARIA. 


* Happy New-Year—now I sing: 
Wishing—wish’d—and feeling too : 

Happy New-Year! May it bring 
Joy to all my friends 


” 
. 








Maria, again shall the Poet's fond lay, 

From thee claim indulgence—(invoking thine t 
ear) 

To sing of the days pass'd for ever away, H 

Then turning with joy, hailthe « Happy New- | 

Year |” 


Smooth flow'd the sweet hours that our childhood | 


embrac’d, 

And mem'ry still holds their enjoyments full |) 
dear ; 

Ah! the fond recollection shall ne'er be effac’d, 

Tho’ life be protracted to many a New- Year. 





How gaily in pleasure our youth pass'd away, 
While hope ever promised some happiness near; | 
‘Twas coming, and gone—but it never would | 
stay— 
Still we anxiously look’d for a happy New- Year- 


Now taught by experience life’s value to prove, | 
Let us keep pace with time in its rapid career— | 
The faster it runs, the more warmly we'll love, 
Thus may we enjoy each returning .Vew- Year. 


Progressive in life, we'll contentedly share, 
Each other's mutations in friendship sincere, 

Nor shall foul ambition—nor lucre—nor care, 
Mar the annual return of a happy New- Year. 





And when from the zenith of life we descend, 
A prospect more lovely our bosom shall cheer; | 
And the hope that dawns brightest when nearest | 
life's end, 
Shall welcome Eternity’s Happy New- Year. 
G. or New-JERSEY. 


January 1st-—At my cabin, beneath 
the white-elm, where the moun- 
tain-stream tumbles o'er its rocky 
bed. 
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THE NEW-YEAR, 
Addressed to my sisters, Eliza and Grace. 


May every return of the year prove a blessing : 
May it find you contented and guily serene. 
The love of your friends and your brothers pos- 


sessing, 
May your journey through life be a gay gilded 
dream. 


But think on the widows and orphans deserted, 
And doomed iin the wilds of affliction to roam ; 
No kind hand extended, each eye is averted, 
* aad sigh with regret for the pleasures of 
me!" 


|| Supplies all her wants, turns night into day, 


== 


Ob! think to what hardships. and wants they’re 
expos’d, 

Their journey through life all surrounded with 
thorns, 

Whilst the fav’rites of fortune in plenty reposed, 

And the mild blushing rose every pathway 
adorns. 


And are they forsaken? O no! fortheir father, 
“ Who rides in the whirlwind—directeth the 
storm,” 
Protects them in need, does to himself gather 
When the fair face of Nature chill Winters de- 
form. ; 


, Of strangers the shield, and of orphans the stay, 
To the meek lowly widow prompt assistance he 
sends, 


For the humble and lowly he ever befriends. 


Then learn, my dear sisters, by what has been 
written, 

Though your lot be severe you should never 
repine, 


mitten, 
And Heaven a happier fate will assign. 


a a - oa 


| Be cheerful and gay, may each object look bright, | 


Afflict not yourselves then with care or with | 





_ By enduring submissive, will your woes be re- |! 





sorrow, 

|| For the face that is gloomy and clouded to- -night, | 

May be gilded wih smiles by the dawn of to- 
morrow. 


But let not the pleasure’s of life so invite, 
That pain from the life that's to come you would |! 
borrow ; 


May be laid in the grave ere the eve of to-mor- 
row. A SUBSCRIBER. 
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TO MISS A 








Had independence nursed my years, 
And kindly given some noiseless seat, 

Far from wants and clam’rous cares, 
Far from the follies of the great. 


In some sequestered rural dell, 
To count the hoursof life away ; 
Each passing moment better tell, 
December's night, or April day. 


The first fond wish my heart woald own, 
And with it feel her joys increase, 
Would be to live with thee alone, 
And love a world in thy embrace. 


And when the rosy morn of spring, 
Should give a garment to the grove, 
The m inspired by thee, would sing, 
The sweet delights of faithful lové. 


And when chill winter sweeps the plain, 
I'll hail him as a welcome guest; 
Pll smile amid his ruthless reign, 
And clasp thee closer to my breast. 
w. 





Forthe form that is healthy and blooming to-night, 


FOR THE LADIES’ LITERARY CABINET. 


In dark December's wintry hour, 

What marks the wanderer on the heath ? 
The garniture of summer bower, 

The winding woodbine’s balmy breath ? 


Ah no! in nature's icy tomb, 

The mourning year’s last trophies lie ; 
And winter, from afar unfurls, 

His fleecy banner in the sky ! 


So when my summer aye issped, 
And all my bloom of youth is fled, 

Stern age will then upon my brow 
His frosty snows of winter shed! 


But there's a brighter realm on high ! 

No sorrows cloud that heavenly sky ! 

No grief can dim the eye above, 

“For love is heaven, and heaven is love '” 
MATILDA. 


FOR THE LADIES’ LITERARY CABINET 


THE FIRST ROSE. 


"Twas the first rose of spring time, whose blushes 
appear 

Fresh bath'd in the dew drop, to hail the new 
year, 

From the long trance of winter, the first of her 
train, 

Has awak'd into beauty and sweetness again. 


| Mark, how timidly graceful, she bends to the 


ground, 
i To call her fair sisters, who slumber around ; 
| Breathe soitly ye zephyrs, to foster this fow'r, 
| And long may the blossom, the pride of the bow’r. 


But, vain is my prayer, the blast raves around, 

And her soft blushing honours, lie strew'd on the 
ground, 

Thus the roses of beauty, but bloom to decay, 

The spring time is fleeting, they swift fade away. 


TO MARY, 
Who requested a copy of the above lines. 


And hast thou the courage to read the barsh lay, 

That tells beauty is fleeting, their roses decay ! 

Can'st thou think on that moment and not heave 
a sigh, 

When those charms that enchant us, must wither 
and die ? 


Shall that cheek mourn the roses that no longer 
engage, 
Shall that eye lose its magic and grow dim with 
age? 
Shall the fame of thy beauty, no more fill the 
plain, 


Nor*** on the breezes waft the sigh ofeach swain? 


| Yet the rose, of all flow’ rs, claims this virtue alone, 








She goat ae rich odours, when ber — are 


So shalt ‘teu, when ae! beauty to it hast re, 
sign’d, 

Boast charms more endeoring, the charms of the 
mind. 


, 4 Courtlandt-street W. C-—-E. 
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FOR THE LADIES’ LITERARY CABINET. 


BEAUTY IN TEARS. 


Oh! sing not to me of the sweet smile of beauty, 
Or the beam that bright eyes can emit from 
their spheres, 
Their brightness is fleeting, as the day beam re- 
treating, 
And thrill not the bosom like Beauty in Tears. 


When the morning and noon of life’s day are o’er- 
shaded, 
And the twilight has come in the shadow of 
years, 
Wo smile can rekindle the joys that have faded, 
Yet the heart owns the magic of Beauty in 
Tears. 


As the mild dews of evening revive the fair 
flow’ret, 
That withers and droops when the noon beam 
appears ; 
3o the bosom of sadness will brighten with giad- 
ness, 
When sympathy softens sweet Beauty in Tears. 


The soul's brightest lustre, the magic of feeling, 
The spell that enrapts us, the charm that en- 
dears, 


The radiance of heaven mild mercy revealing, 


« “= _ ‘She hope of the suppliant is Beauty in Tears. 


JOCELIN. 


ZZ 


== 
EPIGRAMS. 


On an Auctioneer. 


Ap Auctioneer of stature small, 
For more than twenty years 

Had sung “a going !” “ the last call !” 
In many a bundred ears. 


To every one around his board, 
He roared, without cessation, 

“ Agoing! going! gentlemen!” 
Yet still he kept his station. 


At length, to stop his ceaseless brawl, 

* Tatruding Death was sent— 

“| A going !” cried the astonished knight, 
And, sure enough—he went. 


ee ae 
On two Manchester Millers, named Skin and Bone. 


Bone and Skin, two millers thin, 
Would starve us all, ornear it ; 

But be it known to Skin and Bone, 
That flesh and blood can't bear it. 


MELANCHOLY. 

She dwells by the stream where the cypress and 
willow, ‘ 

Are gem’d with the tears that fall from her eye : 

The earth is her bed and the flint-stone her pil- 


low, 
Midnight her mantle, her curtain the sky. 


+ 


|| 
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NEW-YORK, 
SATURDAY, JANUARY 1, 1820. 





TO CORRESPONDENTS. 


Florian, on Seduction, has indulged too much 
in declamation and invective. The subject re- 
quires a different style. 

S. N. B. is deficient in harmony and measure. 

Are the lines addressed “ to Sarah” original or 
selected? ‘The writeris requested to answer this 
question through the medium of our letter-box, 
and substitute another signature, as we have one 
Julio already in our list of Correspondents. 

The lines on re-visiting Wehawken are not bad, 
but out of season. Shall we preserve them for 
next spring ? 

Horentius’ favours are neither forgotten nor 
mislaid. They shall appear. 

Theodore’s translation of a fragment of Sappho, 
istoo old. Why did he send it to us as original ? 
He must explain this before his name appears 
again in the Cabinet. 

JEgidius’ Christmas Piece came too late for our 
last paper, and is now out of season. His other 
favours are on file for insertion. 

Rural Amusement, or Rustic Holidays, Chap. I. 
is received, and shall appear in eur next. We 
are much pleased with the plan, and are highly 


satisfied with the execution. ' 


ASTRONOMICAL AND LITERARY. 


We desire to express to our readers the plea- 
sure we have taken in looking over the pages of 
The Ladies’ and Gentlemen’s Diary, or United 
States Almanac, of Mr. Nash, of this city, con. 
nected with a miniature magazine, entitled the 
Repository of Seience and Amusement, for the 
year 1820. We admire this Almanac for its ele- 
gance, and the multiplied advantages it gives its 
possessors for gaining a knowledge of the planets 
and fixed stars. To givesome proofs of our po- 
sition, we find, by looking over the pages for 
January, that on the first, or New-Year’s day, the 


_ morning twilight, or dawning of the day, begins 


at 39 minutes past 5 o'clock, the planet_Mercury 
rises at 55 minutes past 5, and_the sun rises at 22 
minutes and 39 seconds past 7, which is about 1 
hour and 28 minutes later than the rising of Mer- 
cury, and from this we learn that this planet will 
be sensibly visible this morning, at about half 
past 6 o'clock, in the event of clear weather. 
But as our citizens are not remarkable for early 
rising, they will, probably, defer the pleasure of 
seeing this small, though bright planet, to a more 
favourable season of the year. A more favoura- 
ble occasion is presented in the evening, when 


|| we find that the sun disappears at a little more 


than 37 minutes past 4 o'clock, Venus sets or dis- 
appears at 13 minutes past 6, twilight ends 8 
minutes afterwards, or at 21 minutes after 6: 
Mars rises at 13 minutes past 6, far towards the 
north-east ; being at the same time in which Ve- 
nus disappears towards the south-west; Jupiter 
sets at 44 minutes after 7, and Saturn at 49 mi- 
nutes past 10 o’clock. 

From these statements we discover, that at the 
begioning of the year, there are five planets visi- 
ble, which are all, except the earth, which can be 


rn 


ee 

seen by the eye unassisted by telescopes, By: 
the most interesting of all the celestial occy; 

rences of this evening remains to be noticed. 
We observe the time of the moon’s rising to be 
at 38 minutes after 5, which is 35 minutes before 
the rising of Mars. At about 8 o’clock, both the 
moon and this planet will be sufficiently elevated 
to be seen above the houses, and during the 
whole of the evening, these two objects will be 
approaching each other, which indicates a con. 
junction. Accordingly we find, by looking again 
in the Diary, under the head of Celestial Pheno. 
mena, thata visible conjunction will take place 
during the same night, at 2 hours, 24 minutes, 


in the morning of the second day of 
ve g y of January, 


Generous Intrepidity—On the evening of the 
10th November, Miss Paulina Corcho, a young 
and handsome actress of the New-Orleans theatre, 
in going On board a vessel at that city, to see some 
friends just arrived, unfortunately fell into the 
river between two vessels. A seaman with a 
rope sprang after her, but the rope not being fast 
at the otherend, they were both near perishing 
when Mr. Alexander Bonneral, hearing their cries, 
sprung into the water, and after much exertion 
and hazard succeeded in saving the lives of both. 


la ooo 
MARRI ED, 


On the 2d of December, by the Rev. Dr. Stor- 
ton, Mr. Isaac Smith, of N. York, to Migs Mary 
A. Bradford, daughter of Mr. John Bradford, 
Esq. of that place. 

On Saturday evening, 25th ult. by the Rev. Mr. 
Knox, Mr. Ebenezer Ford, to Miss Sarah Ann 
Jarvis, all of this city. 

At Tuckerton, N.J. on the 16th ult. in Friends’ 
Meeting, Mr. Nathan Bartlett, jun. of Monmouth 
county, to the amiable Miss Hannah Willets, of 
the former place. 

On Wednesday evening, 22d ult. by the Rev. 
Mr. Bork, Mr. John Munson, merchant, to Miss 
Catherine Demarest, eldest daughter of Rulif 
Demarest, Esq. all of this city. 

On Saturday evening, 25th ult. by the Rev. 
Mr. Parkinson, Mr. Irad Hawley, to Miss Sarah 
Holmes, daughter of Eklad Holmes, Esq. all of 
this city. 
Se 

DIED, 


On Sunday evening, Mrs. Ann Silcock, wife of 
Mr. William Silcock. 

On Sunday, 26th ult. Ann Charlotte Broome, 
danghter of the late John Broome, Esq. 

In this city, a few days since, JI—— D——- 
one of the crew of the noted Captain Kid. He 
was supposed to be, at the time of his death, oné 
hundied and three years of age. His general o¢- 
cupation, for the last thirty years or more, was 
stowing away vegetables, &c. for the huster wo- 
men in Fly-market, after market hours, for which 
aprvice he received a sixpence. , Having no rela- 
tives, "he willed to a woman, who attended him, 








the whole of his property, amounting to from J2 
} to 18,000 dollars. 

















